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From early times the marble fountains 
of Siena have played an important part in the 
history of its art. Indeed, the name of 
Bellamino, the first architect mentioned as early 
as 1 198 in the records of this mediaeval town, is 
still to be found engraved on the Fontebranda, 
that celebrated fountain praised both by Dante 
(i) and Boccacio (2). No less a man than 
Duccio, for instance, was consulted, when the 
building of the Fonte Ovile (3) was taken into 
consideration. The fountain most highly prized, 
however, by the Sienese was the Fonte Gaia, so 
called because of the festivities that took place in 
Siena when first water, conducted from the 
valley, up the hill, emerged in the Piazza del 
Campo. Subsequently Jacopo della Quercia, the 
greatest sculptor of Siena, received from this 
same Fonte Gaia his second surname of ' della 
Fonte,' since he had, by adorning it with such 
exquisite works of art, made it one of his finest 
masterpieces. 

But, unfortunately, like Lionardo's glorious 
fresco, the ' Last Supper,' at Milan, a cruel fate 
has overtaken also this work of Jacopo della 

(1) Inferno XXX. 78 . . . Per Fontebranda non darei la vista. 

(2) lo vidi il campo suo, che e molto bello e vidi Fontebranda. . . 

(3) Biccherna Libri citati ci 357- 



Fonte. Exposed to storm and rain, and still 
more often to wanton vandalism, it was found 
necessary, in 1850, to break up the sculptures and 
to preserve the fragments in the Museum of the 
Opera del Duomo. 

Modern copies by the Sienese artist Sarrochi, 
have since replaced those sculptures of Quercia's 
which, by their beauty, are said to have inspired 
not only the great Michael Angelo (4), but also 
the young Giovan Antonio Bazzi, called II 
Sodoma (5). Although hinted at by Vasari, and 
spoken of explicitly by Delia Valle, this interest- 
ing fact has never been, as yet, sufficiently 
investigated. Nevertheless, a close inspection of 
some of Sodoma's works affords, as we shall see, 
ample proof that Quercia's art was not without 
influence in the development of this artist, who, 
like Raphael, showed a true sense for beauty, 
and allowed himself to be influenced, where 
he could not help to admire. When young 
Sodoma was called to Siena in the year 1500 by 
the rich Spannochi, there to introduce, as it were, 
a* fresh element into the somewhat stagnant art, 

(4) Marcel Raymond, Sculpture Florentine. Vol. II. 
Carl Cornellius, Jacopo della Quercia. 

Charles C. Perkins, Historical Handbook of Italian Sculptures. 
Eugene Munz, La Renaissance. 

(5) Vasari , Vol. VI., page 380. 
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Quercia's Influence 




FIG. I. THE FONTE GA YA A T Si EN A 
BY JACOPO BELLA QUERCIA 



he evidently was full of enthusiasm for the 
sculptural creations of the Fonte Gaia. Though 
a mere lad, he knew to admire where admiration 
was due. 




It is not to be wondered at, that the group of 
painters then prevalent at Siena, Matteo di Gio- 
vanni, Benvenuto di Siena and his son, Girolamo 
di Benvenuto, Fungai and Pachiarotto, with their 
somewhat retrograding tendencies, 
should have failed to attract Sodoma. 
With true artistic feeling, therefore, 
we see him look up to Jacopo della 
Quercia, who had been one of the 
greatest leaders on the threshold of 
the Renaissance. Indeed, the words 
of Vasari, written slightingly and 
echoed as it were through centuries: 
*that Sodoma when he first came to 
Siena was dreamy and indolent, doing 
nothing but sketching after Quercia's 
sculptures,' make him appear to us 
now in the light of an enthusiast and 
connoisseur. We may thiis picture to 
ourselves this genial youth of barely 
twenty -three years of age, over- 
whelmed, just as we are to this day, 
by the historical Piazza del Campo, 
with its Gothic palaces and lofty 
towers, dreaming and sketching before 
the Fonte Gaia. Not in indolence, 
however, as Vasari would have it ; 
for were not these dreams soon to take 
shape in lovely Madonnas and charm- 
ing infants, whose sunny smiles recall 
Quercia's art ? Indeed, Delia Valle, 
in describing the first picture that 
Sodoma was known to have painted 



FIG. 2. MADONXA AND THE INFANT CIIRLST 
li Y SODOMA 
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Sodoma 



at Siena, re-asserts 
repeatedly that the 
influence of Quercia 
was to be remarked 
in it. Nay, it seems 
that even the Sienese 
themselves were also 
fully aware of the 
likeness, which was 
commonly reported 
to have existed be- 
tween Sodoma's first 
' Madonna ' and one 
of the allegorical 
figures of the virtues 
on the Fonte Gaia. 
The figure referred 
to was the *Caritas' 
known to have been 
represented as suck- 
ling her babe. 

This early and 
much commented 
upon picture of So- 
doma's, which Delia 
Valle mentions to 
have seen still as late 
as 1787 hanging over 
the organ of San 
Francesco at Siena 
(6), has, it would 
seem, disappeared, 
when in the begin- 
ning of the Nine- 
teenth Century, that Convent was suppressed 
and converted into barracks. Only quite lately 
its traces have been discovered again, and on the 
strength of old descriptions identified (7). This 
picture is of no little importance from an art- 
historical point of view, and throws a new light 
on a period of Sodoma's artistic career hitherto 
left unaccounted for, since many of his early 
Sienese pictures, for instance, those painted in 
1501 for the Savini family, have disappeared. 

(6) A proof that it did not perish, as it had been suggested, in 1655, 

when by a terrible conflagration other well-known works of 
art, by Pinturicchio, for instance, were lost at the Church of 
San Francesco. 

(7) I am much indebted to Mr. H. Hobart Gust, who has made 

Sodoma his special study, for having greatly helped me in 
identifying this important work of art. 

(8) Delia Valle, Vol. III., page 255 . . . Una Madonna, mezza figura, 

col Bambino lattante, alta circa tre palmi e larga a proporzioni. 




FIG. 3. ' C A RITAS' 
BY SODOMA 



In the first place the 
picture in question 
corresponds exactly 
with the description 
of Delia Valle (8), 
who evidently had 
himself seen it: *A 
Madonna, half figure, 
suckling her babe, 
about 26 inches high 
and wide in pro- 
portion." 

From an art- 
' critical point of view 
we cannot but see 
that the picture re- 
calls all the signs of 
Sodoma's character- 
istics, due to his early 
Lombard associa- 
tions, before he came 
to Siena: the almond- 
shaped eyes, the 
flexible mouth, the 
long, delicate hands, 
and the slender ta- 
pering fingers. But, 
moreover, the admir- 
ation which Sodoma 
felt for Quercia' s art 
seems to assert itself 
in the happy smile 
of the coaxing child, 
very much like the 
putti (see photos 3 and 4) of the Fonte Gaia, 
and in the statuesque look of the divine 
mother, who, with a tender gaze, waits 
for the infant Christ once more to turn to her 
breast. It is one of those charming incidents 
which give a special attraction to so many of 
Sodoma's creations, and which we also frequently 
meet with in Quercia's poetical compositions. 
Here we must mention the interesting fact that 
Girolamo del Pacchia, who frequently imitated 
Sodoma, has repeated the theme of this same 
* Madonna,' in a work which has since found its 
way into the National Gallery. Although much 
alike in composition, the difference between the 
master and the follower clearly asserts itself 
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Sodoma's * Caritas 




/■•/<;. /. .'iccvi i.AiRii.xri.ir. 

HY .y.lCOro DEI. I. A QrURCIA 

in their respective pictures; for Sodoma's 
' Madonna' simply enchants us at the first glance, 
whilst Pacchia's being not free from mannerism, 
especially with regard to the child, fails to attract 
us. 

The landscapes in these pictures are, how- 
ever, quite different, and characteristic of each 
master. The barren trees and the bluish rocky 




FIC. 5. RHI-.A Sll.ll.l 

BV y A CO no dull a qilkcia 
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hills that we see in Sodoma's picture, occur 
repeatedly in' other compositions of this master ; 
for instance, in his well-known * Caritas ' at the. 
Berlin Gallery and in his * Judith' at the Siena 
Academy. 

Various eminent art critics (9) have connected 
with these two a third one, as being closely 

(9) Frizzoni, Arte Italiana del Rinascimento. 
Julius Meier, Allegemeines Kiinstler lexikon. 
Karl Telmbart, Jahrbuch der Konigl-Preuss. 
Kunstsammlungen, Vol. XVIII.. 1877. 



Peruvian Pottery 



analogous; the *Lucretia' in the Kestner Museum 
at Hanover. And they are right, so far as these, 
three pictures, with their statuesque female 
figures, were painted simultaneously by Sodoma, 
to adorn an apartment in the Pandolfo Petrucci 
Palace. They, all three, clearly recall Quercia's 
art, but more especially so the *Caritas,' whose 
unmistakable resemblance to two statues of the 
Fonte Gaia cannot be denied. (Compare 
Figures 2, 3 and 4.) 

Moreover, two drawings after these statues 
ascribed to Quercia in the Uffizi at Florence, but 
evidently by the hand of the youthful Sodoma, 
confirm the fact that ' he loved to sketch at the 
P'onte Gaia.' It is interesting to note that 
Sodoma, who himself could paint such lovely 
child-angels, should have so much admired the 
playful putti of Quercia's. Nay, we may even 
go further, and say that this predilection of 
depicting childhood, seems to have been an un- 
mistakable link between the two great artists. 

For instance, Sodoma, after introducing into 
his picture of the * Caritas ' bqth the Roman 
twins of Quercia's statue called * Acca Laurentias.' 
seen in profile on the other statue, probably 
meant for Rhea Silvia. Here we must mention 
that on the strength of a notice in the Diario 
Senese, Tizio states that both the statues 
adorning the corners of the Fonte Gaia, were 
thought to represent Acca Laurentise. But it is 
almost impossible to conceive that an artist with 
Quercia's imagination could ever have intended 
to depict one and the same person in two 
different statues, both executed to adorn the 
same work of art ! On the contrary, it is 
much more likely that the one figure with the 
sleeping Remus (see fig. 5) should be meant for 
Rhea Silvia, and the other for Acca Laurentiae, 
wife of the shepherd Faustulus, and, according to 



the legend, foster-mother to the Roman twins. 

Although Sodoma's * Caritas ' comes, as we 
may note, much nearer to the *Acca Laurentiae' 
of Quercia, a certain resemblance to Rhea Silvia, 
with the almost identical sandals and the high- 
girt drapery, cannot be denied. Thus, Sodoma 
knew how to combine in one harmonious whole, 
all what attracted him most in Quercia's work of 
art. 

Long after the spell of Pinturicchio's frescos 
had worked on his imagination at St. Anna in 
Creta and at Monte Oliveto, and later when, 
after having met again the great Lionardo at 
Rome, Lionardesque influence had reasserted 
itself once more with Sodoma, we still see, now 
and then, the influence of Quercia's serene art 
reappearing in his creations. For instance, in 
his exquisite fresco of * Christ's descent into 
Limbo,' in the Academy at Siena; Eve, with 
her wondering gaze fixed on Abel, whom Christ 
raises from the tomb, undoubtedly recalls those 
two basso reliefs of the Fonte Gaia, which 
represent the expulsion from Paradise and the 
creation of man. Much injured by time, 
Quercia's figure of Eve alone has been miracu- 
lously spared. It was the first nude figure which, 
unimpeded by drapery, had emerged from the 
morning twilight of the early Renaissance, being 
created before 1418 and, therefore, at an earlier 
date than Masaccio's famous group of Adam and 
Eve in the Brancacci Chapel at Florence. How- 
ever true, therefore, the fact may be that the art 
of Siena, so advanced in the Fourteenth Century, 
remained behind, as time moved on, there is, 
nevertheless, nothing to surpass Quercia on the 
threshold of the Renaissance, and it was to him, 
as we have tried to prove, that not only the great 
Michael Angelo, but also Sodoma had looked up 
with unmixed admiration. 



^HE POTTERY OF 
ANCIENT PERU 
BY WILFRED MARK WEBB 

We have already made some mention 
of the remarkable collection of Peruvian pottery 
brought together by Sir Spenser St. John, and 
which will very shortly be dispersed by Mr. J. C. 
Stevens, the well-known auctioneer. 



Now, however, we are able to reproduce a 
nnmber of photographs which the writer was 
able to take, through the courtesy of Mr. Stevens. 
These, although by no means showing all the 
types of jars and bottles — indeed it is claimed 
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